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Harrison Smith, Benjamin Rush, and Robert Coram among others stated the case for
modernizing American education. Education should be practical, flexible, and adapt-
able to new conditions. It should be universally free in order to provide equal
opportunity for all individuals as well as to prepare citizens for their responsibilities in
a democracy. It should embrace a comprehensive system of elementary, secondary,
and higher institutions under national control in order to contribute to secular rather
than religous outcomes and to ensure the greatest progress toward social welfare.
Although these proposals for a national system of education were not put into
practice because the tradition of sectarian and decentralized control of education
proved to be too strong, some steps were taken by the central government that were to
have lasting influence upon American education. While the American states were
operating under the Articles of Confederation, two ordinances were passed under
pressure from the northern states. They concerned the disposition of the vast public
lands of the western frontier, the claims to which the various states had given over to
the federal government. The Ordinance of 1785 established a policy for the sale of this
public land, providing that the income from the sale of a section of land in the center
of each township was to be used for common schools.
Two years later the Ordinance of 1787 confirmed this land policy and set forth
the governmental principles to be followed when the Northwest Territory was settled
(an area comprising the present states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin,
and part of Minnesota). The states carved out of this territory must assure free
religious conscience, trial by jury, prohibition of slavery or involuntary servitude, good
faith with the Indians, and common schools. This meant that the income from the
school lands would be public funds dispensed by civil authorities and not by religious
or private bodies. A pattern of public education was forecast for the whole region, not
simply a continuation of charity or sectarian education.
When the Constitution was drawn up and ratified in 1789, no mention of
education was made in it. Many members of the Constitutional Convention considered
education properly to be a function of the churches or of local or state government
rather than of the national government. The Federalists were interested in a strong
federal government but not in education for the common people; therefore they did
not desire a national system of education. The Anti-Federalists were interested in
education for the common people but opposed a strong national government; there-
fore they did not want national control of education.
Nor did the Bill of Rights mention education. The Tenth Amendment, however,
reserved to the states or to the people all powers not delegated by the Constitution to
the federal government or prohibited by it. In the republican era to follow this was to
be interpreted to mean that the states could assert their rights to establish and
maintain public schools. But, all in all, the constitutional resolution meant that
education in America would essentially be modernized "from below," by the lower
branches of government and by voluntary effort rather than by the central government
"from above" as in Germany or France.
What is sometimes forgotten, however, is that even before independence orga-
nized education, for all its lack of system, had become widely available throughout the